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in average quality although women have an edge in academic ability as measured by college grades and high school test scores."1  The problem of assessing relative research productivity and quality of men and worn scientists proved more complex, however.  Prior studies reported in th< literature had yielded variable and even contradictory results, and th< Committee stated that it had not found any studies that control for "access to appropriate research facilities, division of time between undergraduate and graduate teaching responsibilities, and especially availability of graduate and other research assistants."2 After reviewing evidence that high publication rates do not necessarily translate into successful careers for women scientists as they do for men, and that "token" status in a department may depress productivity, the Committee concluded that "until an occasional major research department can assemble at least a critical mass of women faculty . . we do not believe studies of comparative performance will have much val idity."3
Since then, additional information has become available which suggests strongly that publication and citation counts as measures of productivity and quality, respectively, must be applied with more than ordinary caution in the special case of sex comparisons.  This informa tion concerns the enormous increases in the submission/acceptance ratios of papers authored by women when prepubl i cat ion reviews were conducted with authors' names deleted; an anonymous review policy was first instituted for papers submitted for presentation at annual meetings of the Modern Language Association, and soon extended by the Board of Directors to all MLA publications because the increase in the ratio to a value proportionate to women's representation in the relevant fields was considered as clear evidence of prior sex discrimi nation.4 The concerns raised by these facts clearly apply with particular emphasis to the population of the present study, which includes humanists; given the field distribution of women in the humanities, a large majority of them are likely to be in modern language areas and to be significantly affected.
For a host of what are viewed as compelling reasons, it is customary for referees of scientific papers to know the identity of
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